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iiust know. She must see. Yet it does not seem to make any differ-
ence against me with her. Perhaps she is sorry for me. And they say
pity is akin to love.

My own dear girl. My own precious love. May God give her to
me in His own good time. What should I do if anyone else were
to come and take her from me? I believe this is one of the matches
that are made in Heaven. All is hers now. It is all for her, life,
talents, prospects, all. All for her sake, valuable only that they may
be laid at her feet, with fond pride. I look at everything now only
in relation to her. If I am and have anything that is good I prize it
and rejoice in it for her sake, that it may be hers.

She and Mrs. Thomas and I were walking together. "With what
different feelings I walked down this same path last Wednesday
with her father. How miserable I was then and how happy I have
been this afternoon. Daisy went to her own little garden which she
had when she was a child and has still and gathered from it a scarlet
geranium and a geranium leaf which she put into her own dress.
We went down the broad middle garden walk and presently came
to a large bed of mignonette which scented the whole air. Daisy
asked me if I would like some flowers. 'Yes,* said Mrs, Thomas,
'gather him some.' So she gathered me some mignonette, took the
geranium out of her dress, and made up a nosegay which she gave
to me. 'It is from my own garden/ she said. 'I shall value it all the
more/ said I.

Wednesday, 20 September

I went to the Vicarage to speak to Mrs. Venables and settle the
Psalms and Lessons with Mr! Venables for the Harvest Festival next
Tuesday. As I was coming down the steps he tapped his study
window and came out on to the lawn to have a talk. He said he
thought he ought to caution me not to think my prospects better
than they were and not to do anything precipitate.

At 2.301 walked across the fields to Hay Castle to a croquet party.
Daisy was at the Castle already with Charlotte and Charlie. Part
of the people went out into the archery field. She went with them,
inseparable from her friend Fanny Bevan. I and some of the rest
played a slow game of croquet. Presently Daisy came on to the
lawn again. I thought her manner was altered, more quiet, guarded
and reserved. Perhaps it was only that she was more shy in a strange